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offices with his creatures, heedless of whether they were
fit for the work or not, his sole demand being that they
should serve his own personal ambitions. Such was the
opening episode of a struggle that was destined to continue
for six years. The Triumvirate (the Russians call it the
Troika) of the Politbureau, viz. Stalin, Zinoviev and
Kamenev, made up their mind that Trotsky must be
shelved. If it took some time to accomplish that result,
it was because Stalin realized that the hero of the iyth
October was not the sort of man he could send packing
like a head clerk.
After the congress of 1924 (the I3th!) which aimed
at the unification of the Bolshevik party, Stalin's favourite
purging activities were resumed with renewed vigour.
All those 'comrades* who were disinclined to yield him
servile obedience were excluded from the party*, and
went to swell the ranks of the twenty million un-
employed.
There were risings, but they were quenched in a sea
of blood. Police repression grew more and more severe
throughout the country.
The quarrel between Trotsky and Stalin went on,
watched with curious interest by the men in power.
Trotsky was no match for his adversary in skill and
cunning. His "permanent revolution5 dogma seemed
particularly dangerous to Bolsheviks who had hand-
somely feathered their nests. He was merely looked on
as an agitator of the Extreme Left in a country where
opportunism pure and simple was regarded as the only
acceptable policy. From 1926 onwards, the dubious
people with whom he was allied, the disreputable
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